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music beneath a colder breath, and chained its 
trickling falls under ice fetters. Forme, the air 
is always a Southern breath ; the purple acres of 
clover send up rich wafts of June; and the wild 
scarlet lilies flame through the long meadow gra»s, 
among the pale blue spires of lobelia, and the gold- 

■ en flakes of buttercups. And when the frost-wind 
breathes on inj city-windpws ita.frozen fencies of 
summer foliage, I dream of the whispering wood- 
aisles, and they seem stiU stretching on in deathless 
green, far up the dear distant hills ; and the pines 
thrill through all their aromatic green ; and the 
maple and the birch quirer their light leaves iathe 
warm dreamy breath of summer ; while still the 
long moa«y path is strewed with the pale shells of 
laurel-blooms, and high up, and far back into the 
tangled growth of trees and saplings, pile the great 
masses of pearly white, and pure translucent rose, 
and the middle tint, delicate and undefined as the 
tinge upon a baby's cheek. AH through the win- 
ter and the storms, my heart yearns back tq those 
green Berkshire woods, — so wild ; so tangled ; bo 
prisoned in the rooky hollows of the hills. Ice and 
snow, and raving winds may never touch them ; in 
my loving fancy they are fore\^er waving on in 
sunshine such as this — and the only snow that ever 
drifts upon the mossy rocks, is that fragrant storm 
of pure, pale laurel-cups. 

Prom my windows, when I wake, I look out over 
the waving meadow-land, and see the first touches 
of the sun on the crests of the mountain chain. In 
the new-mown field that slopes below me, the rob- 
ins flutter over the broad velvety reach of green, 
and the orioles flash past, like streaks of darting 
flame. Over a stopiog hill, winds the stony path 
where the cattle go to pasture ; and the low dreamy 
tinkle of their bells, a single lazy note dropped 
softly in the early stillness, comes to me with the 
first singing of the birds," and the first stir of life 
below. The sun creeps first over theblue peak of 
Alandor, and the long shadows stretch over the 
clustered woods, and the level fields, .jiis rising 
glory I cannot see, only the golden javelins that kin- 
dle sucli a glory on those highest crests ; but as the 
day wears on, they flame in through my open case- 
ments, and I watch the last beacon-fires burn and 
smoulder redly in a hollow of the hills.. Then, as 
the soft twilight gathers, and the fields and mount- 
ains grow black against the rosy dusk in the sky, 
our little group gathers on the long low porch, and 

■ listen to our golden-haired prima donna, and our 
minstrel, waking the soft passionate chords of the 
guitar'. He sings, and softly to the moihitain 
echoes floats the deep thrill of his; low tender 
voice, in sad old love-songs, and plaintive ehansoTis, 
such as troubadour and minstrel may long ago have 
sung under tower and lattice. The starlight shows 
us bis lazy figure half reclined, and his hands just 
stirring on the strings ; the' face with its lines so 
pure and chiseled, lifted to the stars; the broad,^ 
grey sombrero, slouched above the straight, clear 
brows and the soft eyes;. He Sings ; and we hear 
thechime of " Limerick bells " at even-tide, with all 
the melancholy prisoned in their tones — those 
" tears of music," whose voice has but one ' wild, 
longing tone ; whose utterance is but half articulate. 
On " the cold grey stones " we hear the breaking 
and the sobbing of the sea, as he sings of a day 
forever dead, and a hand whose- fingers clasp and 
cling no more. Deep in '.'Juanita's" Southern 
eyes the golden' Southern moonlight dreams and 
glows ; and we, sitting silent in the odorous dark, 
with the warm white stars sown broadcast over the 
purple arch, and the hot red sparkles of the fire- 



flies floating over the black fields, and against the 
mountainside — dream back into the 'realm of song 
and passion, «nd through that, glorious darkness, 
and that wild, sad music, feel the throbbing of the 
tropica' fiery heart. . ^ 

So the summer days wear oh ; each one an idyl, 
perfect, and eternally new. In the tremulous 
Southern breezes, come whispering back the dreams 
of summer days so long ?igo, "that they .seem dim 
visions dropped from some other world. - The wind 
that rustled the leaves, and chased the light shad- 
ows over my head, in the earliest of my summer 
days, comes taore tenderly and pityingly now, and 
seems to linger, sorrowing, with its light hand stir- 
ring in my hair. The old charms and childish fan- 
cies come again with you, oh gentle summer wind! 
but they left their glory arid their glamour where 
no breeze can waken, and no longing call them 
back. The laughter that rippled thom in rustling 
leaves and falling water, turned long ago to sob- 
bing ; but I mourn you not, wild music that' knew 
no minor key ! In the infinity of longing, in the 
tenderness of memory, in the delicious pain that 
conies ever with the highest note of human bliss 
and passions, I recognize the shining of a life more 
glorious than those first weak dreams of childhood 
could contain. And gone forever, like the cloud- 
towers that spanned the golden 'sky with Inst 
night's sunset, the- old dream-castles have faded 
back in the dawning of a more perfect summer 
day. ' • MiNETTE. 



ARABIAN MUSIC AT THE PQiMPEIIAN 
PALACE, PARIS. 



are nevertheless captivating by their strangeness 
and hy a? almost overwhelming softness. 

There is an abysm between the Arabian. 
" mode" and the scale of drilized nt^tions. The 
latter reveals an organized community, the glo' 
rification of labor; the former is the symbol of 
degraded labor, the tone of the ever wandering- 
tribe. There are momients in. life when we aref 
gla-i to leave the methodical' ways of the city' 
for a trip among the savage tribes for a breath 
of the keen breeze of the desert. To the search- 
ing minds, fatigued and harassed with civiliza- 
tion and exuberant music, Mrs Sal vadpr Daniels' 
Arabian melodies are highly commendable. 

However, as these Algerian, and Carthagenian 
songs can neither please everybody, jiot be ap- 
preciated by the millions, the manager of the 
Pompeiian palace theatre lias brought a squadron 
of Moorish' ballet dancers whose classical forms 
wilL doubtless enhance the plastic perfection of 
their choregraphic performances. 

Strauss had been expected to come through the " 
Prussian lines from Vienna, bnt his terms were 
scented with a «'«« gna non of the Adelina Patti ' 
style, and the great leader was left" to cheer up-' 
his countrymen at home. . 

Just before going to pofFt, I am informed that 
a Cliinf se opera troupe organised at San Fran- 
cisco -will leave shortly for your city. This will 
create a sensation among the theatrical managers 
of the East and there will, doubtless be a rush 
for the next Panama steamer* Thethingissaid 
to have been kept very quiet. 

Habmonicui». 



Paris, Jtjly 17th, 1866. 
A very interesting series of concerts, called 
" soirees pompeifinnes" took place recently at the 
Pompeiian Palace, Avenue Montaigne, Paris. 
" In this most suitable building for such a pur- 
pose," says our correspondent, "Mr. Salvador 
Daniel has brought out his Oriental 'tousic, bis 
Rabyle songs, his rhythms of the desert .and his 
' modes diaboliques.' " This Mr. Salvador Daniel 
is a patient and conscientious musician, who hi^s 
lived many years in Algiers. He has travelled 
through the whole country as far as Tunis in the 
East, and the land of Morocco in the West, list- 
ening to and everywhere gathering up tlie popu- 
lar- airs, and keeping company with the half wild 
native^ artists in order to learn from them the 
secrets of their mystic repertoire: He has 
'thus collected, besides many national songs of 
the. Arabs, very valuable elements, for a com- 
parative study of the European and Oriental 
music. . ' 

Mr. Daniel has had the good taste to call to his 
assistance several excellent virtuosi, recruited 
from the opera orchestra, and he truly gave us 
the sweetest blossoms of the melodies which, lie 
brought back from his excursions: Incoherent, 
strange, fatiguing at first, this music with its 
'violent transitions and its rnelodious zigzags,' 
disturbs completely ones notions of harmony. It 
lacks repose and connexion, it runs madly into 
savage modulations and into revolting scales. — 
But listen — there is light coming. The monoto- 
nous accompaniment of cymbals 'tvhich replace 
the Oriental tarabouckque soon carry one's mind 
into fi state of rei^erio, which certainly has its 
charms. These fragments of melody passing 
svriftly by without being comprehended, and 
which vanish when we fancy them still at hand, 



OH, LADY, TAKE THESE BUDS AND 
FLOWERS, 

SONG. 



TO 0. S. H. 



By " Jeems Pipes, op Pipesvillk;" 



Oh t Lad^, take these buds and flowers^ 

And twine them in thy nut brown hair; 
And I vrill weave tor thee a wreath 

Richer than any queen could wear; 
For thoa shogldst have a coronet. 

Not glittering with costly geiu,—- 
The primro'se and the violet 

Should be thy queenly diadem. 

The jessamine bank shall be thy throne} 

The hawthome blossomings 
Shall yield their iragrance for thee, 
While the song of the nightingale and honey 
bee 
Shan be thy music ; ' .Cr 

WhUe the itoade of lea^ bowers and niyrtte 
green. 
Shall weave for thee a sanctuary 
Where thoa shall dwell in peace serene. 

Then, Lady, take these buds andflowersi '' 

And twine them in thy nut brown hair 
And I will weave for thee a 'wreath • . 

Richer thab any queen could wear; 
For offerings of gold and gems. 

Lady ! I would not bring to thee-^ 
Biit wea,ve a wreath whose blossomings, 

May bloom in immortality 1 



